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^ This paper outlinrea 6 
and othara engag'ed staff 
Principle 1 recdnB^nda that 
a teacher* a under at atn din ga 
ac he aata relevant to his or her vork) 
prescriptions for behavicPt. Principle 

enduring diapoaitiona (e.g* , Inventiveness^ patience^ and enthuaiasm) 
thought to be related to effective teaching. Principle 3 aupports 
focus on helpipg teachers to use ccipetenciei th^y aLready possess 
: Mre reliably^ conri^atentlyp appropriatelyjr and' confidently. 
ptincipl# 4 suggesAs^he importa^e of building long* term 
relation ships with teachers instead of cf feeing haaty corrections. 
Principle % propoaea that inaervlce eaucatdfrs maintain ar optiaui 
pay chological distance from the teMhera they wcrk iii'tt.U^Erinciple 6 
recommends the provision* of moderate amounta of inapiraticn as iiell 
as encojirEgement and support to k^ap up the t€acher's enthusiasm. 
(Author^CT) - \ 
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, All. teachers, at ev®ry levels, hav^ tb, face the fact that thay cannot* 
offer learners alliOf the possible actiyi^es that mlghti be instructLve to' 
them, y4Vhen we work with people in any situatibrij we are constantly making 
chyicQis and decisions about many aspects of our relatioi^hips and pur work 
In b! given teaching situation there are probably a dozpn or maybe 50 
right gr good ways to respond; and probably as many or more wrong or bad 
ways tool^ 1^^^^t% cannot respond in all the ways that are possible. 



Choices have tq be made^and b^l^dusiy many* different factors affect those 
choices. Spm« of the Activities or responses td teachers made by inservice 
workers are chasen^ oh the basis of tradit|.OTij e.g. *'we have art vVorkshops - 
every Spring*^; ^stfme on the basis of efficj^fency^ e.g* a single speaker pre- 
senting information to a large gr.oup. Others are chdsen because inservice 
educators .think teachers '^ther want them or will attend them; 'som^Ta^ 
selected or rej &ted oj^t'lie basis^ t)^ resources available/ or beqau&e of 
particular philosophical commitments^ and So forth. ^The six principles out- 
lined below ar^jj^ommended as foci for inservic^^^ducators and others - 
©"gaged in staff development. They are offered in the hope that they may 
be useful i/n the process of making choices and decisions about how to respond 
to teachoi^s^ what to do next^ and what activities to select "from among the " - 
wide var^^ety of potential activities by which we hope to help teachers and 
.others w|(o Work with children with their own teachir^ and caregiving* The 
/^"^T^ pMjicipl'es and techniqufs are also intended to highilght ^particular aspects 

j of the 'behavior and development ^of caregivers . ^nd teachers which ^seem to 
^ have b^en under-^emphasized since, the competency or performance-based training 

moverfient has rained so much momentum. 

■ " ■/ ■ : " ^ " " ■ ; 
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rincrplg- Na. 1: Focus oi^ the teacher's^ understanding of tl^ situation 
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at hind p the term undey^tandi^ g 'is used here to refer to the teacher 's 
con^tructiions^ cancdpts or scl^mata roleyant to her work. They wiil Include^ 



a wide range, of *axioms^ presi^positions, assumptions^ etc, abdut/such things /. 
, as how children 'learn, what ^!works,V' thb teacher's effects on hWr pupil S' / ' 

whdt she** expects of herself, what pthers. expect, her rple, duiios, and so ' 

It i§ suggested that of all the potential courses of action/ available to 
i|iservice educa^prs. ^those which modify relevant 

^eful in. the-^long run. A the Sfi^s of such 'activities woulH be io help teachers, 
levelop understandings thW are more appropriate, more accurate?, deeper, and 
[lore fully and finely differentiated than they had previously rieen (see Katz, 1977) 

ve rationale te^rlying this pTinclpae is that the focus on liirderstanding^ 
helps the teacher, to strengthen attributes she can keep and use after the 
linservice educator has^ lefr the scene. It seepvs reasonable, to assume that, 
Imodi^ied understandings are more likely to help the teacher generate new be-^ ^ 
haviors, hopefully, more effective pnes, than are, prescriptioris, directiV^es 
api instructions. An 4inderlying presupposi^tlo^here is that Ian inseryice , 
educator is someone'who has more usjeful, appropriate, accurate 'or differeri-. ' 
tinted understandings^han the teacher being helped. Suth difference^ in ' 
^1 understandings determine the content of the relationship bet^Mn the inservice ' J 
educator and-.teache^; and also legitimize her; authority to provide inservice 
education. • - ^ » ^ - J " ' * 

-Principle No. 2: Focus on strengthening endur ing dispo sitions . Wide- 
spread enthusiasm for performance^based teacher education, ajid competency- 
based education, ^n general/ seems to be associated with' thej risk of under- 

* . . . ■ ^ « ■■ ■ . ■ I ■ 

emphasizing the development of learners' dispositions. It'i^ suggested here 

that in making choices as to which types of, responses to -makb, or which types 

of actio^ities to provide, it is best to focus oh those activkties which are 

^ likely to^ strengthen enduring dispo^sitions thought to be related to effective 

teaching. Similarly, responses to teachers should focus on iveakening those ' 

dispositions which might undermine effective teacfiing. By diispositions . ' 

mean relatively stable "habits of .mind.'VP^^^clivitifesV predijlections or 

tendencies to respond to one's experiences or to given situations in certain .~ 



* The term teacher is used throughout to ^iiliplify phrasing even thoflgh these 
^ principles are intended to be; helpful to others working with children. 

^*TKq feminine gender is used to simplify sentence construe 
presence of tmaleVUteache^^n early Childhood' education'' is 
hereby. ^^V.^; 3 "i 
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\mys\ -Some examples, of dispositions likely to be related to effehtive teach- 
ing dnCi^ude inventiveness or resqurcefulness , patience (i.e. long reaction = 
- time) friendliness, "^nthusia^^ etCi. Some dirspositions likely.?to undermine 

. effedtive teaching include impetuosity, unfriendliness, hypercritiGality, ^ 

' '■ . ■ ■ ^ . . _ ■ ^ 

and so forth. - . % 

H 'V ■ ■ ■ ■ * ■• . . ' . ■ ^ ' ' ■ ' ^ ^ 

% = Two suppositions provide the rationale for this principle. First, it 

^ seems obvious that we cannot teach ^all the knowledge^ skills, methods, 
techniques,, etc, which ^are of potential use to teachers* Both lengths of 
time;, and point in time, mitigate such an accomplishment. That being* the 
case, it seems advisable to teach teaches in ^ych a way as to strengthen o 
their dispositions to go on leaining, to be resourceful^ and to be inventive 
'long after our work^ with them is over, ^Secondly ^ while we do indeed want to 
help teachers with specific sfcills and ineftiods , it is important to do so with- 
out undermining these ^*self helpful" dispositions. Helping teachers with ^ 
specific compdtencies remains an important part of the content of inservice 
work, The suggested £ocus here is on guarding against the risk of teachin-g - 
such competencies b± the expense of the self ^helpful dispositions , Similarly, 
-we should guard, against helping teachers with competencies in si^ch a way tHbt 
might strengthen or engender a disposition to be dependent, uninventive and 
unyesourceful - 

PrincipJ[;a N^, 3:, . Focus, on^ competencies already vacquired . In our eager- 
* ness to effect chaijge and to be *^change agents" we , of^en overlook the 
possibility that the teachers we work- with may alreaHy have ^the competencies 
appropriate for or required' of a given .situation . In such cases the focus 
should on helping the tealchers to use already available -competencies more 
reliably and consistently, more apprdpriately, or more confidently, Pbr 
— #a£^ple a teacher may be sufficiently competent at guiding a discussion with 
her* kindergarteners, but may fluctuate excessively* In such cases, teachers 
probably do no^ requir^ modules on discussion skills, but perhaps fuller 
. understandings of^ the cause&.pf their own' variability,, or soma help which 
alerts thenyCo cues which causes them to perform iit wayk^that"-^as the saying^ 
goes^-they ^'know better" than 'to do! For example, in the latter example'the 
teacher inay be^^h^lped by refraining from leading dilcussions except when 
olassroom/^nditions are optimum for her . In^ that^^ way she may be able to , 
strengthen her masteiy more surely before she tries it oi^ unde^ less thfri 
optimum conditions, ^ » . _ ^ * 



Similarly, teachers of young children are often axhorted to "listen" to 
them. It is reasonable to assume that all teachers have such *^listening" 
competence^ although they may ap|fiy listening skills inappropriately arid/or 
inconsistently. In yet another type of case a teacher may have the sfiills 
required of a situation, but fails to use ^em with. p,uf£lcient confidence to 
, be effective. For example/ in cases of setting limits^ redirecting or stripping 
disrliptive behavior^ M the teacher *s actions betray a lack of confidenca, 
children n^ay preceive mixed sigriala, challenge her and thus exacerbate the ' 
situation J In such case^ the inser^^ice educator ^s role should' focus on 
^'shaping** and/or supporting the teacher's efforts to pfactice and strengthen 
already available behaviors^ rather than on the acquisition of hew competencies* 
Principle .No. -4: Focus on Buiidlng Long Tern Relationships > This principl 
refers to those situations in which an Dbservation of a teacher prompts us to 
pffer "corrections". Sometimes ^ in our eagerness to be helpful ^nd useful^ 
and to establish our credibility, we are too Jiasty to offer those corrections* 
Though momentarily,^ in such situations we may be "right's we may give the * 
corrections and lose the opportunity to go on helping that teacher over a 
longer period of time. In other words, such c^es require us to make a choice 
between being direct or "up front" at a given moment^ (thereby jeopardizing 
the development of a deeper relationship) and withholding the correction for' 
the sake of future learning. We are suggesting that the choice should focus^^' 
upon those responses - including abstaining from responding^-- which will 
strengthen the development of a relationship of mutyal confidence and respect 
that the teacher can* draw upon in the future. That future may then provide' - 
the teacher with a stable^ welcome and reliable source of corrections over a 
long period of development . . 

Principle No. 5: , Focus on Maintainin^g an Optimum Distance Between 
Yourself and the Teacher . On the surface this principle appears to be counter-^ 
intuitive. Many educators consider closeness, warmth and supportiveness 
essential and valuable attributes of their relationships with learners** 
Research seems to' support the contention that vfermth , for example is signi^i-^ 
cmntly related to toacher effectiveness. It is suggested that inserVice 
educators may be tempted to^ake the error of being too close to their teachers. 
It is recommended instead that we strive for an optimum (not maximum) distance 
batween ourselves and the teachers we .v^^ork with. Obviously some people can 
cope with a larger number of close relationships than others, and the optimum 
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closeness also varies from one eduqato^ to another. " 

The ratioriale underlying this principle is four-fold. Firsts excessive 
closeness -may inhibit or limit/bur ability to evaluate the learner's progress 
realis,tically * If we become too ^attached to the teaGher we are wdrking with 
we may he unable to help her to confront serious, weaknesses j indeed^ we may 
fail to perceive the weakness at all. Secondly^ if we become too close to 
the teacher wk mayvunintentionally Anpinge oft her right tp pri^acy^ a right 
whicK deserves protection. TTiirdly, there is some danger that as we betpnie 
;6o close to one of the .teachers in a gtoup we are responsible for^ we -may 
inadvertently make, disparaging remarks, about. another member bf the group 
and thereby undermine our biim trustworthiness^ credibility and effectiveness. 
Fourthly^ if we'allow ourselves to^ become too close or involved with our 
teachers we may find- ourselves ^^burned out" in a few months^ and- suffer not 
only personal stress^ but also lose our effectiveness; on the job, ' : 
Principle No . ^6 : ^^cus* on prdviding moderate amounts of inspiratiofi . 
Many of the teachers we are trying to help can cope admirably with the ^ 
complex' tasks and responsibilities they 'face They m4y not require new 
techn,iques^ packages^ or g'inmicks (although they may believe them^ necessary), 
but simply occasional renewal of courage to sustain , their efforts and to ' 
maintain enough enthusiasm to keep going at an unglamouro^ and perhap^ under^ 
appreciated job. Excessive sapping of coura^pr enthusiasm at times 
approaching depression (i , e believing one^C efforts have no effeot) is a 
^potential^ cause of ineffectiveness ^o matter, how many cbmpetendies the indivi-^ 
dual has,* Such ineffdfctiveness may depress enthusiasm and coiirage eveni "^Z 
further, which^ in^ turn,' may decrease effectiveness again . * An. inservite 
educator may ^be' ible to Intervene in the domward s^Ja^al by providing, a . 
modicum of^'inspiration as ^well as encouragemerit and support. It seems important' ^ 
that the inspiration be specific to the work setting rather than just a general-- 
ized message. In addition^ it is suggested that supportive^and encouraging 
messages contain real and useful Information about the significance of the 
teachers' efforts. Furthermore^ it may be wise to provide such inspiration 
in moderate rather than, maximum amotpts so that teachers do not become --hooked-' 
or dependent on it; the latter might undermine the strength of their dispositions 
to be self'-helpful in the long run. As no inservice program can anticipate arl 
of a teacher's future needs., the ^yetal 1 intent ^f these principles is to provide 
those responses and activities which focus on "the Iqng term growth and develop- 
meat of those who w6rk with young children. ^ * \ . 



